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I. — Thermopylae and Artemisium 
By Professor WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

About these two battles or series of battles Mr. G. B. 
Grundy, in his book The Great Persian War (1901), makes the 
following statements. "The tale of Thermopylae," he says, 
"is one of the strangest in the history of the world." "It 
is not merely that some of the details of that most dramatic 
story are difficult to understand : the motive of the main 
plot of the tragedy is obscure." This on page 273. On 
page 340 he says: "In Herodotus' story of the great war 
the tale of Artemisium is perhaps the least satisfactory of 
all the detailed accounts of the various acts of the drama. 
It is not merely complicated by a chronological error of con- 
siderable magnitude, the effect of which is to render the most 
important part of the story, as it stands, incredible ; but it is 
very seriously distorted, from a historical point of view, by 
the addition of material of a more than doubtful character, 
inserted with intent to heighten the effect of the services of 
Athens at this critical time." These statements are true. 
The chronological error in Herodotus' account, however, is 
not the one which Mr. Grundy believes he has discovered, 
but a far more important one. If this error is corrected, all 
the serious difficulties in Herodotus' narrative disappear ; but 

s 
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then the prevalent opinion must be revised as to the judg- 
ment and strategy of both the Persians and the Greeks. 

For our knowledge of these battles we are practically de- 
pendent upon Herodotus alone. The divergence of Diodorus 
from Herodotus does not show that the former had any other 
ultimate source; with insignificant exceptions there is no 
statement in Diodorus or any ancient author on this subject 
which differs from the narrative of Herodotus in any other 
way than the statements of Professor Bury, Mr. Grundy, or 
any modern writer, whose account is based frankly on that 
of Herodotus, but is modified by the individual writer in 
accordance with his own judgment, in view of the topography 
of the places involved, and of the probabilities of the situa- 
tions. Yet the account of Herodotus is sufficient of itself to 
give a true understanding of these most important battles. 

The movements of the Persian army and fleet for the three 
weeks from the departure of the former from Therme are 
given by Herodotus in such detail that it is possible to calcu- 
late, with a high degree of probability, the movements of 
each force day by day, at least for the last ten days of this 
period. But the account of each is given separately, and 
the two series of events are not synchronized in the narrative 
except at the beginning, at the point when the army entered 
Malis, and at the end. Therme, later called Thessalonica 
and now Saloniki, in Macedonia, at the head of the Thermaic 
Gulf, was the last Persian base before the invasion of Greek 
territory. Counting the day on which the army left this 
base as day 1, Herodotus apparently believed that the army 
entered Malis on day 14 (vn, 196), 1 remained practically 
inactive there for four days, namely the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th (ib. 210), fought its first battle in the pass of Ther- 
mopylae on day 18 (ib.), its second on day 19 (vn, 212), 
and its third and last battle on day 20 (ib. 223). The Persian 
fleet left Therme on day 12, sailed all day and toward evening 

1 So Bury, Grundy, and apparently Busolt and Eduard Meyer. Obst be- 
lieves that the army arrived in Malis on the 13th day; Macan, on the 12th. 
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arrived on the coast of Magnesia between Casthanaea and 
Cape Sepias, a distance of about 120 miles (ib. 183). On 
day 13 the storm began at daybreak (ib. 188), and lasted 
until day 16 (ib. 191). On day 16 the fleet sailed from the 
Magnesian coast and in the afternoon arrived at Aphetae, a 
place near or within the entrance to the Bay of Pagasae, and 
distant twenty-five or thirty miles from Cape Sepias (ib. 193 
and 196 ; vni, 6) ; on the way fifteen belated Persian ships 
were captured by the Greeks (vn, 194 and 195). If the naval 
battles were fought on the same days as the land battles, 
these must have occurred on days 18, 19, and 20 respectively. 
In this relative chronology most scholars are agreed; so, 
for example, Hauvette, 2 Busolt, 3 Grundy, 4 Eduard Meyer, 5 
and apparently Beloch. 6 Bury 7 and Macan, 8 however, 
believe that the battles were on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
days respectively, while Obst 9 holds that the naval battles 
were on these days, but that there were only two battles in 
the pass, and these on the 17th and 18th days. The chief 
difficulties in reconciling the conflicting statements of He- 
rodotus arise in connection with the movements of the Persian 
fleet from the 16th day onward. All scholars heretofore have 
united in accepting the statement that the three battles by 
sea occurred on the same days as the battles by land, and 
have endeavored to emend or explain the statements which 
conflict with this. For example, Dr. Macan says, on page 
265 : " Some readjustments in the apparent scheme are neces- 
sary in order to rationalize the story" ; on page 272 : "The 

2 Am€d£e Hauvette, Hirodote, historien des guerres mediques (Paris, 1894), 
372 C 

3 Georg Busolt, Griechische Geschkhte, 11 2 (1895), 678-688, especially 681 n. 3. 

4 G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (1901), 342 f. 

6 Eduard Meyer, Geschkhte des Alterhims, m (1901), 378-383. 

e Griechische Geschkhte, 1 (1893), 371-373 ; 11, i 2 (1914), 43-46. 

' J. B. Bury, "The Campaign of Artemisium and Thermopylae," Annual of 
the British School at Athens, 11 (1895-6), 83-104. 

8 R. W. Macan, Herodotus, the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Boohs, n (1908), 
260-286. 

9 Ernst Obst, "Der Feldzug des Xerxes," Klio, Beiheft xn (1913). 
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given synchronisms must be taken as the point of departure 
for reconstructing the diaries throughout"; on page 273: 
"Let the fixed point of departure be the recorded fact that 
there were three days' fighting by land, and three days' 
fighting at sea, the triduum of each being one and identical." 
On the other hand I believe that this statement of Herodotus 
is the only important item in his account which is false. 

In Book viii, chapters 6 and 7, Herodotus says: "When 
the Barbarians arrived at Aphetae in the afternoon {irepi 
SeiXrjv irpmir)v yivofie'vrjv), having learned before this that 
a few Greek ships were stationed at Artemisium and then 
seeing these themselves, they were eager to attack, in the 
hope of taking them. To sail directly against them, however, 
did not seem to them advisable yet, lest the Greeks, seeing 
them approaching, might turn to flight and darkness might 
rescue them as they fled. Of course, the Greeks would flee, 
they thought ; but they wanted not even a torch-bearer to 
escape, as they put it. So they adopted the following plan. 
Choosing two hundred from the whole fleet they sent these 
around outside of Sciathus, so that they would not be seen 
by the enemy as they sailed around Euboea, past Caphareus 
and Geraestus, into the Euripus ; they did this that they 
might take the enemy in the rear, when these two hundred 
ships arrived there and closed the passage behind the Greeks, 
while they themselves attacked in front. With this purpose 
they sent off the swiftest of the ships, and did not have it 
in mind to attack the Greeks on that day, or before they re- 
ceived the signal from those who were sailing around that 
they had arrived. They sent these around, but the rest of 
the ships they reviewed at Aphetae." 

The first impression made by this passage is that the two 
hundred ships were sent off after all had arrived at Aphetae. 
Mr. Grundy understands it so, and sees herein a chronological 
error. According to Mr. Grundy (p. 330), "Herodotus does 
not say, but he certainly implies, that this flying squadron 
was despatched on the very day of the arrival at Aphetae." 
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"It is not necessary to insist," Mr. Grundy says, "that this 
was, under the circumstances, hardly possible. The fleet had 
been terribly knocked about by the storm. The storm itself 
had only ceased that very morning. There had been no 
time to refit before leaving for Aphetae ; and the fleet had 
only reached that anchorage early in the afternoon of that 
16th day. These two hundred vessels, moreover, were evi- 
dently despatched by daylight." This last statement is, of 
course, a deduction from the statement of Herodotus that the 
two hundred ships were sent outside of Sciathus in order 
that they might not be seen by the enemy. But Herodotus 
does not tell us either when these boats were sent off, or where 
they were sent from. In his narrative the arrival at Aphetae 
merely determines the time at which the Persian fleet wished 
to attack but refrained from doing so. The account of the 
detached squadron does not follow immediately. There 
intervenes a brief discussion of the reason for the delay : 
the Persians, believing themselves superior to the Greeks, 
wished to capture the whole Greek fleet. That was why 
they sent the two hundred boats around Euboea, and why 
they did not attack at once when they arrived at Aphetae. 
Undoubtedly Herodotus could have expressed himself more 
precisely, if he really understood the sequence of events and 
regarded the exact sequence as important. But as they 
stand his words admit the possibility that the squadron was 
sent around Sciathus and Euboea from Cape Sepias, at the 
time when the rest of the fleet started for Aphetae. 10 A 
glance at the map will show that this is the only reasonable 
interpretation of the passage. It is evident that the Greek 
fleet was stationed not at Cape Artemisium, which is on the 
extreme northeastern corner of Euboea, but some ten or 
fifteen miles farther west, at the beginning of the narrows 
near Histiaea and beyond the entrance to the Bay of Pagasae. 
Otherwise the Persian fleet could not have reached Aphetae 

10 Or immediately on the arrival of the fleet off the Magnesian coast, as 
Bury, Munro, and Macan hold. 
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without a battle. To have sailed these two hundred ships 
in to Aphetae and then to have sent them out alone, on a 
secret mission, in full view of the Greek fleet, would have 
been a manifest absurdity. Moreover, if these boats had 
been sent from Aphetae, there would have been no reason for 
sending them outside of Sciathus. This island lies almost 
opposite Cape Sepias and north of the passage between Mag- 
nesia and Euboea. Boats sailing from Aphetae would have 
been twenty or twenty-five miles from the Greek fleet before 
they reached Sciathus at all, and would have been completely 
out of sight. Even if Greek watchmen posted on Cape 
Artemisium had seen the squadron turn northward when it 
reached the Aegean, and had so reported to the Greek com- 
manders, this information would not have allayed their 
suspicions. It might have been supposed that these boats 
intended first to join others still left on the Magnesian coast. 
The Greeks suspected that the Persians intended to surround 
the Greek fleet by sending a force around Euboea to take 
them in the rear, for fifty-three Greek warships had been 
left near Chalcis as a rear guard to prevent this very attempt. 
The detachment of so large a squadron from the Persian 
fleet, whatever its course at first, would have confirmed the 
suspicions of the Greeks, and this was precisely what the 
Persians wished to avoid. On the other hand, if the squadron 
was sent from Cape Sepias and passed outside of Sciathus, 
its course would have been wholly out of the sight of the 
Greeks, and its departure would have been unknown to them. 
And if on the 16th day the main fleet was in condition to 
sail to Aphetae, risking an immediate attack by the Greeks, 
there is no reason to assume that the two hundred vessels 
were not in condition to make the voyage around Euboea. 

There is then no ground in Herodotus for denying that the 
flying squadron was sent off on the 16th, and that the review 
of the main Persian fleet took place on the same day, as 
Herodotus plainly says. Herodotus further tells us in vin, 
8 that during the review a certain Greek named Scyllies, 
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serving with the Persians, escaped and brought to the Greeks 
the news that two hundred vessels had been detached from 
the Persian fleet and sent around Euboea. If the review 
was held early in the afternoon, and if the Greek commander 
acted promptly on receipt of the news brought by Scyllies, 
the first battle between the fleets might have taken place on 
the same day also. Herodotus says that the attack was 
made late in the afternoon, perhaps, as Mr. Grundy sug- 
gests, in order that the Greeks, if unsuccessful, might escape 
in the darkness. The news brought by Scyllies would sug- 
gest an immediate attack. The Greek fleet was ready for 
action, as is shown by the capture of fifteen belated Persian 
vessels on their way to Aphetae, and the Greeks might well 
expect that so late in the day they would find the Persians 
unprepared for battle and wearied by their voyage from 
Magnesia. 

Scyllies may have escaped in time for the first battle to 
take place on the evening of the 16th day. Beloch states 
flatly that this first battle occurred on the day of the arrival 
at Aphetae. Mr. Grundy believes that this view is in ac- 
cordance with the narrative of Herodotus, but considers 
Herodotus in error at this point. There is perhaps some 
indirect evidence furnished by Herodotus that the first battle 
was on the 16th. He says, in vin, 12 and 13, that in the 
night after the first battle the same storm which wrecked 
the flying squadron off the Hollows of Euboea drove in upon 
the fleet at Aphetae the bodies of those killed and the wreck- 
age of the boats destroyed in the first battle. If the flying 
squadron left Cape Sepias on the 16th, the storm which 
wrecked it occurred on the night of the 16th, and the ships 
whose wrecks were washed in upon the Persian fleet by this 
storm must have been lost in a battle on the afternoon of 
the same day. The distance from Cape Sepias to the south- 
ern point of Euboea is about the same as the distance from 
Therme to Cape Sepias. The Persian fleet had made the 
voyage from Therme to Cape Sepias in a single day, arriving 
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apparently towards evening (vn, 183). If then this squadron 
left Cape Sepias somewhat late in the morning, it should 
have arrived during the night of the same day off the Hollows 
of Euboea, where Herodotus says it was wrecked. 11 Accord- 
ing to Herodotus the second naval battle was on the day 
after the first, the third naval battle on the day after the 
second, that is, on the third consecutive day. The fifty-three 
boats of the Greek rear guard joined the main fleet at Ar- 
temisium before the second battle. In that case they must 
have left Chalcis on the morning of the 17th, after receiving 
news that the Persian squadron had been wrecked the night 
before. If so, the three naval battles at Artemisium were 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th days respectively. 

Personally, however, I do not attach much weight to such 
stories as that about the wreckage washed in at Aphetae. 
In any case the wreckage may have been from the fifteen 
Persian ships captured by the Greeks on the way to Aphetae 
(Hdt. vn, 194 f.). It seems to me more probable that, while 
Scyllies may have left the Persian fleet during the review, 
he did not effect his escape until darkness fell. In that case 
he did not reach the Greeks until the night of the 16th, and 
the first naval battle was on the 17 th day. The second naval 
battle then was on the 18th. If the fifty-three Greek boats 
from Chalcis did not join the rest until the 18th day, this 
may have been due to one of several causes. They may not 
have learned the loss of the Persian squadron at once. They 
may have cruised about the south end of Euboea on the 
17th day, in order to make sure that the Persian vessels were 

11 The passage in Strabo defining the Hollows of Euboea is obviously corrupt, 
and consequently the location of the Hollows is in dispute. Possibly the term 
denoted the whole lower or southern third of the island, including both the 
eastern and western coasts. But certainly that part of the coast which was 
notoriously dangerous to ancient ships was the east coast, between the promon- 
tory Chersonesus and Cape Caphareus, where Ptolemy explicitly places the 
Hollows, and no other location can be reconciled with the references in Dio 
Chrysostom, vn, 2, 7, 31, 32, 38, and 55. Nor do I see any good reason for 
denying that there were two storms, as Professor Bury and others do. How- 
ever, these matters are not really important in the present discussion. 
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really lost. Or they may have awaited orders from the com- 
manders at Artemisium, in spite of Herodotus' assertion 
that the news of the loss of the Persian squadron reached the 
main fleet at about the same time as the fifty-three boats 
from Chalcis. In any case Herodotus says these boats arrived 
at Artemisium on the day of the second naval battle. The 
third and final battle of the fleets occurred on the day follow- 
ing. Thus the three naval battles at Artemisium took place 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th, if not on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th days respectively. 

But see what consequences follow from this correction of 
the traditional chronology of these battles! On the 17th 
day Xerxes was still holding his army inactive at Ther- 
mopylae. He knew, from the experience of the Persians at 
Marathon if in no other way, the danger of a frontal attack 
in such a place upon Greek hoplites, even though the total 
Greek force numbered scarcely more than seven thousand. 
Doubtless there were other roads further to the west; but 
these were no more practical for Xerxes than they were later 
for Philip, Brennus, Antigonus, or the others whom Mr. 
Grundy mentions. It was not necessary, however, for Xerxes 
to force the pass, if his fleet could defeat the Greek fleet and 
so land troops behind the defenders of Thermopylae. There- 
fore he waited for the victory of his fleet which he expected, 
and which would necessitate the evacuation of the pass. 
By the night of the 17th, however, he knew that many of 
his ships had been lost on the Magnesian coast, and that the 
main fleet, penned in at Aphetae, had already been defeated 
and somewhat demoralized by the Greeks. If he had spies 
at Chalcis or elsewhere, and some sort of signal service, he 
may even have known then that his flying squadron, two 
hundred of his best warships, had been lost. Thus his original 
plan, which seemed so sound and safe, had failed, chiefly 
because of the losses which his fleet had suffered from storms, 
the violence of which he could not have foreseen. Conse- 
quently he was obliged to risk the direct attack upon the 
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pass on the 18th. On this day the fleet sought to remain 
inactive while the army fought, evidently believing that if 
the Greek army was defeated the Greek fleet would retire 
of its own accord. The Greek fleet, however, reinforced 
by the fifty-three boats from Chalcis, made a second attack, 
and destroyed one contingent of the Persian fleet, namely, the 
Cilicians. 12 It does not seem to have been much of a battle 
on the sea, but rather a sort of skirmish. The real battle of 
that day was fought on the land. Here again the Persians 
were defeated. The result was that Xerxes returned to his 
original plan, and ordered the entire Persian fleet to attack 
on the 19th. On this day the armies also fought. The 
second battle in the pass seems to have been a repetition of 
the first. Certainly it was unsuccessful and perhaps the 
attack was not pushed, because its design was chiefly to avoid 
the appearance of defeat, which would affect unfavorably 
the morale of the Persian troops. The Persian fleet, how- 
ever, seems to have been victorious. The Greek fleet was 
not captured or destroyed ; but even so loyal a partisan of 
the Athenians as Herodotus admits (vin, 18) that the Greeks 
suffered severely, especially the Athenians, half of whose 
ships were damaged, and that they planned to withdraw to 
the interior of Greece even before they had the news that 
Leonidas was killed and the pass taken. If so, then they 
decided to leave Leonidas to his fate, which was made certain 
by their action, and this could have been only because the 
Greek fleet was defeated and forced to withdraw from Ar- 
temisium. Yet the consensus of opinion among scholars has 
been that the Greek fleet was not defeated. Just so after 

12 Macan believes that the account of the fifteen Persian ships captured in 
the first naval battle and that of the thirty Cilician ships destroyed in the 
second are duplicate accounts of one and the same battle from different sources. 
J. A. R. Munro, "Some Observations on the Persian Wars," /. H. S. xxn 
(1902), 294-332, thinks that these thirty Cilician ships were the survivors of 
the flying squadron of two hundred, and that they were destroyed by the fifty- 
three Athenian boats off the Hollows of Euboea, after the storm had wrecked 
the others. 
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the battle of Jutland the Germans claimed that their fleet 
had defeated the English, because they had inflicted more 
damage on the English ships than they had suffered, and 
they proclaimed that their emperor was master of the sea. 
But the world was not convinced. That fleet was victorious 
which remained on the site of the battle and searched for 
the enemy; the German fleet, which fled from the British 
to its own home base and never appeared again while the 
war lasted, was defeated though not destroyed. How much 
more is that true of the Athenian fleet at Artemisium, in view 
of the fact that it was of the utmost importance to the Greek 
plan to hold the position in the strait. It is not true that the 
defeat of the army in the pass would have made it impossible 
or unnecessary for the fleet to remain at Artemisium, blocking 
the passage of the Persian fleet if it could. With its rear 
protected by the danger of the voyage around Euboea, the 
strait at Artemisium was the best if not the only place for 
the Greek fleet to fight successfully against the superior 
numbers of the Persians, for the Greeks could not have 
counted with certainty on the Persians attacking them again 
at Salamis. If the Persians had chosen to sail outside of 
Salamis and cooperate with the army at the Isthmus, the 
Greeks would have had small chance of success. Doubt- 
less that was what Themistocles feared — if he really sent 
his famous message to Xerxes — not that the Greeks would 
refuse to fight. And if the Persian fleet had taken up its 
station off the Isthmus, the smaller Greek fleet could hardly 
have won a victory in the open waters of the Saronic Gulf. 

The withdrawal of the Greek fleet from Artemisium necessi- 
tated the immediate evacuation of the pass of Thermopylae. 
No attack by Hydarnes and his men marching over the moun- 
tain path by night, no cowardice of the Phocians guarding 
this path, was necessary to render the position of the Greek 
army untenable, though these events may have occurred. 
Personally I believe that Leonidas himself ordered the Pho- 
cians to withdraw, and that these, coming back from the 
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mountain and retreating homeward, were seen by the others 
who did not understand the situation and therefore spread 
the story of the cowardice of these Phocians in the face of 
an unexpected attack. Certainly many of those in the pass 
were ordered by Leonidas to retreat that night, and it was 
natural that the Phocians should be withdrawn first, in order 
not to block the road. Leonidas himself and some of the 
troops were obliged to remain at their post in order to cover 
the retreat. When two armies are opposing each other on 
the only practicable road, and are situated within a few 
hundred yards of each other — just out of bow-shot — as 
these armies doubtless were, some of the retreating force has 
to be sacrificed in order that any may escape. And this 
sacrifice Leonidas and his Spartans, with some others, nobly 
made. 

If this is the true story of the battles of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium, as I believe it to be, there remains no ground 
for criticising either the Persian or the Greek plan of cam- 
paign. There is no evidence of lack on the part of the Greeks 
of an appreciation of the magnitude of their danger, of selfish 
interests on the part of the several states preventing co- 
operation, of weakness or vacillation on the part of the com- 
manders. Such failings appear only in rumors of what was 
thought or said in secret councils, or planned but never 
carried out. For these rumors there is no foundation. The 
actual events which Herodotus records — events known to 
all — are the best, and in fact the only, remaining evidences 
of what was planned and why. 

The Greeks could have had no expectation of defeating the 
Persian army at Thermopylae. 13 They expected only to delay 
the Persian army, in the hope that their fleet might defeat 
the Persians and compel the retirement of the whole force 
or a complete change in the Persian plan, as they succeeded 
in doing later at Salamis. Without this fleet the large Persian 
army could not be supported in Greece. If this army was 
18 Eduard Meyer alone has emphasized this fact. 
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sufficiently reduced to support itself on the country, it might 
then be small enough to be defeated by the Greek land force. 
We criticise the Greeks for sending so small a force to Ther- 
mopylae. They sent troops enough. Xerxes thought so, 
until his fleet had been defeated, and then he risked an attack 
which failed. The Greeks at Thermopylae did hold the 
Persians until the Greek fleet was finally defeated and forced 
to withdraw. Their fleet was the largest and strongest they 
could possibly collect. It was their only hope. It seems to 
have been well handled; but it was defeated in a pitched 
battle, by superior numbers and through no apparent fault 
of its own, as many another good fleet, and army, too, for 
that matter, has been defeated. By its defeat all northern 
Greece was lost, not by the failure of the little army at the 
pass of Thermopylae. Fortunately for them, the fleet had 
another chance, and this time it was victorious. Thus 
Greece was saved ; the events justified completely the Greek 
plan of campaign. 

I do not hope to convince every one by this exposition. 
The old tradition in which we all were trained has too strong 
a hold upon us. Some have said and will continue to say : 
"Herodotus states positively that the battles on land and 
sea were synchronous, and that the news of Leonidas' death 
reached the Greek fleet before it withdrew from Artemisium. 
These are the most definite statements in the whole account. 
How could Herodotus have imagined such things if they 
were not true?" To such critics I would say that these 
statements conflict with the rest of the narrative, which 
seems to me to make it clear that the last battle on the sea 
was not later than the 19th day, while the final battle in the 
pass was not before the 20th. And the origin of the state- 
ments in question is not hard to trace. The accounts of the 
battles given by the soldiers of the army were independent 
of those given by the sailors of the fleet. Neither party knew 
precisely what the other was doing at any particular time, 
and in the absence of a fixed and universal calendar it was 
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very difficult to compare one date with another. Doubtless 
each party tried to put the blame for the defeat on the other, 
especially as most of the navy were Athenians, while all of 
the army were Peloponnesians or Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Locrians. Many of the soldiers must have said that the navy 
was defeated, and deserted its post. Many of the sailors 
must have said that the army was defeated, and therefore 
there was no need for the navy to remain. Herodotus nat- 
urally accepted the Athenian, which was the sailors', view, 
and therefore he was compelled to believe that somehow the 
death of Leonidas must have occurred on the same day as 
the last battle of the fleets, although this statement conflicted 
with his own account of the events. As for the statement 
that the news of Leonidas' death was brought to the council 
of the commanders of the fleet before they actually ordered 
a retreat, no one but the commanders themselves knew what 
messages were brought to their council, or what influenced 
their decision. Had Herodotus known what the commanders 
in this war knew or thought, his account of the war and its 
campaigns would not have been as defective and naive as 
it is. 

But what is the alternative? That we should believe the 
heroes of the Persian Wars to have been incompetent and 
puerile. Mr. Grundy, for example, on page 225, speaking 
of the invasion of Xerxes in 480, says: "No joint prepara- 
tion was made, because its necessity was not apprehended," 
and again, on page 267: "The general design, then, in ac- 
cordance with which the Greek forces took up their position 
at Thermopylae and Artemisium was in conception admirable. 
For one of those mysterious reasons which so often recur in 
Greek history, it was but half executed." This is something 
which I, for one, am unwilling to admit. 



